RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
Another novelty in Barker's teaching was the introduction of Quaternions, a system of geometrical analysis introduced by Sir W. R. Hamilton. I should think I must be the only man living who learnt Quaternions before he had done any Analytical Geometry. Quaternions attracted a good deal of attention in the early seventies, largely through the enthusiastic support of Professor Tait of Edinburgh, who wrote an elementary textbook on the subject. Though the ideas introduced by Hamilton were very interesting and attractive, and though many physical laws, notably those of electrodynamics, are most concisely expressed in Quaternionic Notation, I always found that to solve a new problem in mathematical physics, unless it was of the simplest character, the older methods were more manageable and efficient. I do not suppose that the introduction of unusual subjects such as these in comparatively elementary courses is always to be recommended, but I think it was successful in this case and that we worked all the better for it; we regarded ourselves as pioneers and that it was up to us to make good.
The thing nearest to Barker's heart, however, was not mathematics but mosses, on which he was an authority. He lived a very simple life, was not married, and had been fortunate in his investments, so that he was able to retire in middle life to Derbyshire and devote himself to mosses. He left his estate to found a chair in Cryptogamic Botany in the University of Manchester, into which Owens College had developed.
I received great benefit from the teaching of Mr A. T. Bentley, also a member of Trinity College, who was lecturer in mathematics. He took the Lower Junior Class, in which I was put when I entered the College. I found his teaching very attractive and it was he who first aroused 14